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Where, however, an elaborate division of labor exists, as it does in
contemporary societies, the specialized worker tends to be separated from
like-minded fellows during his work period and prevented by the pres-
sure of his work from seeking them out. Although a division of labor
increases the number of people who contribute to the fulfillment of any
task, it depersonalizes the work group; for it gives to each member a
specific and isolated task that he does by himself.

Urbanization and the decline of primary types of group life, family,
village, and neighborhood, which accompanied the growth of the division
of productive labor, have also aided in depersonalizing the relations of
those who come together during the course of their workday. Although
clerks, salesmen, policemen, streetcar conductors, and countless other
urban workers deal constantly with persons, their dealings are almost
entirely utilitarian; the meetings are brief and impersonal and generally
lack any of the congenial sort of friendly interplay that accompanied
the transactions between village merchant and his well-known customers.
When the modern woman goes on a shopping tour she may, it is true,
be seeking entertainment as well as merchandise; but however much
recreation she may obtain from her mcandcrings through department
stores and specialty shops, the clerks who serve her will acquire nothing
over and above their wages except tired feet and headaches. Businessmen
may loiter over their luncheon, office workers may occasionally slip out
to the washroom for a smoke and a bit of conversation, and government
employees may knock off work once or twice a day for a cup of coffee
with hkc-minded colleagues. But the vast majority of urban workers and
a constantly increasing proportion of rural ones find relatively little en-
joyment during their working hours. They work as a means to an end,
the pay check, and seek their recreational satisfactions elsewhere.

One consequence of the trend toward a separation of work and play
has been the reduction of the working day. No longer than a century
ago it was not uncommon for the worker, employer as well as employee,
to be on the job for upwards of eighteen hours a day. The introduction
of the standard twelve-hour clay in American industry (about 1860) was
at the time considered a revolutionary innovation. Fifty years later the
standard workday was reduced to eight hours, on the grounds that eight
hours of work was the maximum consistent with the health of the
worker.1 The continued reduction of the workday is in part a reflection
of the increased productivity of labor that has obtained under industrial
techniques, and because of this fact it has been taken as one measure of
the rising standard of living. Actually, however, the reduction of work is
in many instances more apparent than real. Work has been concentrated,

1For further data on this facet of recent social history, see W, Woytinsky,
"Hours of Labor'7 (EmycL Soc. Sol, vol. 7, pp. 478-495).